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Friends’ Intelligencer, First month 22nd and 
Ninth month 17th, 1910. Also Extracts of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting for 1842 and 1843, | 

ANTED—BY A FRIEND OF WIDE EX- 
perience, position as matron at a Friends’ 


Home by 11th mo. Ist, or managing housekeeper | 


and caretaker of an invalid combined where other 
help is kept. No. 49, this office. 


ANTED—POSITION BY A YOUNG 

ried man 
years experience as bookkeeper and 
clerk. Address P., this office. 


ANTED—YOUNG MAN OF GOOD FAMILY 

would like to work about seven hours a day, 
in or near country in return for board. Knows 
modern languages and has also had green house 
experience. District, Boston to Richmond. Ad- 
dress P. S., this office. 


ANTED-—NURSE, PRACTICAL, DESIRES 
position with nervous or invalid lady. Willing 


MAR- 


shipping 


to assist in housekeeping, where other help is em- | 


ployed. 5054 Westminster Ave., West Phila. 
ANTED—A WOMAN FRIEND TO WORK 
at household routine. Small family, good 
salary if efficient, more pay if very efficient. Ad- 
vantages of meeting, lectures, etc. in live suburb. 
Address H.., this office. 


ANTED—REFINED, PRACTICAL HOUSE- 

keeper, to do work for a small family. Friend 
preferred. Situated about ten miles from Phila- 
delphia. Address 79, this office. 








CAPABLE MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN, 
slightly crippled, wants housework. Mrs. 
Catharine Mounce, 1439 N. Marshall St., Phila. 
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For lodging accommodations at BAL- 
TIMORE YEARLY MEETING see page 635. 
BOUND VOLUMES 
of the Proceedings of the Friends’ 
General Conference at Ocean Grove 
may still be had for fifty cent, postpaid. 

A copy of J. Russell Hayes’ new book, 

‘*IN MEMORY OF WHITTIER’’ 
will be sent 


FREE 


to any old subscriber who sends us a 
new subscriber for Friends’ Intelligen- 
cer, the rate being $1.50 for the first 
year. 

The Intelligencer will be sent to any 
new subscriber the rest of this year for 


25 cents. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


ELLEN H. E. PRICE, A. M., Swarthmore. 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with her. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 11, 
we Friends’ a 140 N. 15th St., Phila. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 





JOSEPH SWAIN, L.LD., President 


Onder care of Friends. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust ee New York. 


Gemee Sis 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 


George School, Penna. 


WALL PAPERS —All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 





S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 





The 
Leading Watches 


may be found here. Our 
stock comprises watches 
from all the principal mak- 
ers, and our knowledge 
and experience are at your 
service to aid in selection. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 














Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


W. ELMER BARRETT, Principai 
Circulars on ens 


‘Friends’ School 


Greene Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 


For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, we. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good "nglish 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


EASTON SANITARIUM | 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M., D.. Easton, Pa. 


- BOARDING HOUSE _ 


First Class 


G. S. WOOLMAN, 1708 RACE ST., PHILA. 
Transients, per day, $1.50 
Permanents, per week, $5.00 and upwards 


THE PENNHURST _ 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Always open; every hotel appointment and 
comfort ; rooms en suite with bath; free garage 


WM. R. HOOD. 


~ HOTEL WARWICK _ 


The best equipped small hotelin Atlantic City. 


S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 


SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarello 


THE KATHLU 


1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 


Open for the year. Hot water heat. Home com- 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
1218 Chestnut St., Phila 


INVEST IN SCATTERED SEEDS 


for the children. An illustrated monthly 
magazine for 50 cents a year. New 
subscribers for 1911 will receive the last 
three months of 1910 free. Sample 
copies free. Address SCATTERED 
SEEDs, 140 N. 15th St., Philadelphia. 


Telephone Connection. 
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The Journal 1873. 


Established 1844. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


Others talk of Bibles, saints, churches, exhorta- 
tions, vicarious atonements, the canons outside of 
yourself and apart from man, Elias Hicks to the 
religion inside of man’s very own nature. This he 
incessantly labors to kindle, nourish, educate, 
bring forward and strengthen. He is the most 
democratic of the religionists, the prophets. 

WHITMAN. 

Complete Prose Works Vol. III, p. 242. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM JAMES. 
Noble and kindly teachers have I known; 
Their names I cherish in an honored roll;— 
But none more friendly-kind than William James, 
More noble or more reverent. of soul. 
J. R. H. 


GOD’S GOTHIC. 
Doth stately arch of stone-wrought temple, turn 
Our thought toward high and holy things—toward God! 
So, do these noble trees, builded of God, 
Fringing our garden-skirted hillside, point 
With archéd boughs—pure Gothic, to the skies! 
No organ harmonies are heard among 
These leafy aisles; but summer’s rose-decked morn 
Aind deepening twilight bring the thrush’s song, 
Tender and sweet, to voice our thankfulness, 
And bearer be, of aspirations pure. 
The Architect Divine meets every need! 
Tenth month, 1910. —E. P. B. 


A FIRST-DAY WITH ENGLISH FRIENDS. 


While in England this summer my wife and I 
spent several days very enjoyably in the most in- 
teresting old city of York. This is a Friendly 
center of importance, as many of your readers 
know; and on First-day, when we searched out 
their Meeting House, we found a goodly number 
assembled. We felt it a privilege to worship here 
with these kindly English Friends, in this region 
that witnessed many of George Fox’s own labors, 
and that has remained largely under the benefi- 
cent influence of his teachings ever since. 


As we took our places, we were impressed by 
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the large proport on of young people present, and 
by the way in which they were gathered into the 
centre of the meeting, the older members sitting 
in the gallery or occupying benches ranged along 
the sides, and in the rear of the room. We after- 
wards learned that there are two large schools 
under the care of York Meeting, one for boys and 
one for girls. This was just on the eve of their 
Summer vacation, and they were attending meet- 
ing for the last time before departing for their 
homes. 

The principal speaking was by a woman Friend 
who had very closely at heart the efforts of the 
Christian workers in Korea. She dwelt at length 
upon the subject, and her words evidently carried 
weight. It was a new kind of sermon, to us, for 
a Friends’ Meeting, and it strengthened the im- 
pression received on a previous visit, of the keen 
appreciation of our English cousins in the spirit- 
ual interests of their less fortunate fellowmen. 

When the meeting was about half through, we 
heard a muffled sound of feet in the large over- 
head gallery, and turning saw a goodly number 
of the younger First-day school children coming 
in with their teachers and taking their places 
quietly for the rest of the meeting. We wondered 
whether this plan would not solve the question, 
whether to keep the young children through First- 
day school and the whole of a long meeting. Their 
quiet, orderly entrance interfered scarcely at all 
with the peace of the meeting. 


BOOTHAM FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 

After meeting we were cordially greeted by sev- 
eral Friends, among them Principal Rowntree, of 
the Bootham Friends’ School, of York, who in- 
vited us to the closing exercises of his school, to 
be held the same evening. 

This school is for boys only, ranging from per- 
haps ten to sixteen years of age. The exercises 
were opened with a hearty song, and were of more 
than ordinary interest. They were largely im- 
promptu in character, consisting of questions 
asked and answered by Principal and pupils, upon 
the subject of their studies, and in the reading of 
essays which were called for at random. Some of 
the latter were entitled as follows: The Life of 
Paul, Wm. Penn, The England of Geo. Fox’s Day, 
The Epistle to Philemon, and The Roman Empire 
in Paul’s Time. 

These essays showed very careful preparation, 
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and to my mind contrasted more than favorably 
with the work of parallel grades in our schools. 
I was impressed also by the excellent character of 
answers to the Principal’s questions. He quizzed 


the boys on the subjects of their essays, and also | 


in English and Roman History, the persecution 
of the Friends, etc. One boy was asked to name 
three Friends who suffered death in America for 
their faith. Another repeated the Lord’s Prayer 
in Greek; and some of the younger ones repeated 
each a Psalm, a Hymn, or some poem. The meet- 
ing closed with prayer by an aged Friend, and 
then we were shown the large and well equipped 
building. 


GEORGE FOX AND THE CATHEDRALS. 


In the afternoon we heard the Even Song 
service in York Minster, to us the most beautiful 
and majestic of all the English cathedrals. More- 
over, the excellence of the boys’ choir here, and 
of the great organ, would give us the best religious 
music, we were assured, to be heard in the coun- 
try. We shall not soon forget the angelic beauty 
of one particular boy’s voice that soared clear and 
high above the others, seemingly far up among 
“the fretted vaults and long-drawn aisles” of the 
mighty structure. 

And yet, as we sat there in that world-famous 
choir, with all its wonderful] stained glass and 
carving, and the other manifold beautiful sur- 
roundings that art and faith could combine in ap- 
pealing to the religious sense,—we could not but 
feel, with all this, that there was, for us, some- 
thing wanting, that the simple faith of Geo. Fox 
supplied. 

He appealed, not through any formally conse- 
crated hierarchy or prescribed form, but directly 
to the Inner Light within each individual soul. 
He tried to call his fellowmen back from all this 
formalism that had grown up in the intervening 
centuries, back to the simple spiritual teachings 
and practice of Jesus himself. We could not but 
remember, too, that it was in this very cathedral 
that Fox made one of his most emphatic protests 
against the existing order of things. 

The next day we visited the old Castle of Scar- 
borough, high on a crag overlooking the magnifi- 
cent North Sea. Here Fox was imprisoned for his 
teachings, and he records how during a great 
storm the spray dashed up in to his dark cold 
dungeon cell. We were again impressed with his 
sense of courage, his sublime faith in the truth 
of his teachings. To such sacrifices on his part 
and that of his fellow-workers, do we of to-day 
largely owe the precious heritage of our simple 
spiritual faith. 


West Chester, Pa. J. CARROLL HAYES. 
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SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE: ANCESTOR OF 
AMERICAN QUAKERS. 
Sir William loved his life of lettered ease 
Among the shadows of his Surrey trees, 
Among his gardens and his books and bees;— 
I love his memory that he loved all these. 

To go down into green Surrey to Farnham, 
sleepy old town on the pastoral Wey, and out to 
Moor Park and its old world felicities, is to gain 
an abiding interest in one of England’s finest 
types of old-time country gentleman. Further, if 
it be one’s fortnne, as it was mine, to find on a 
bookstall the four leather-clad octavos entitled The 
Works of Sir William Temple, Bart., with Lely’s 
handsome portrait of the author, and printed in 
London in 1757, by Lintot, Tonson, and others of 
those rubicund booksellers of Pope’s acquaintance, 
—his happiness will be complete. Some pleasant 
hours have I spent over these Works beside the 
Brandywine, only a few miles up-stream from 
the farms and gardens where Sir William’s Amer- 
ican descendants still live. In this region of “‘bliss- 
ful pastoral seclusion,” as Bayard Taylor called 
his home-land, it seems fitting to say something of 
our noble author and his devotion to the country 
life. 

I take it that your true book-lover extends his 
affection very easily to old red-brick country man. 
sions, to fragrant box hedges and old-fashioned 
flowers; he holds dear the very locusts that hum 
so drowsily in warm August noons, the sigh of 
the light summer wind among the beeches and 
soft evergreens, the red cherry leaves drifting 
across the orchard grass. He need only look into 
his heart, in order to write, with Cowley, 

“Ah, yet, ere I descend to the Grave, 
May I a small House and large Garden have, 
And a few Friends, and many Books, both true, 
Both wise, and both delightful, too!” 

To come upon Sir William Temple’s essay, “Of 
Gardening,” is like finding pale rose-petals be- 
tween the pages of some cherished volume. This 
“sweet garden essay,” as Charles Lamb called it, 
recalls half-forgotten days of long ago in our 
grandmothers’ gardens; the songs of childhood, 
the spicy pinks beside the wall, the old formal por- 
traits in the “best room’”—such memories awake 
at the opening of one of these old books. And in 
our author’s stately discourse, “Of Health and 
Long Life,” I hear once again the staid Quakers— 
Temples and others—who around the “First-day” 
dinner exchanged advice on this same vital theme, 
seasoning their homely recipes with a certain 
flavor of old-time speech. To the boy beside them 
their words seemed formal and perhaps lacking in 
humor; but his reading in sundry journals and 
epistles of seventeenth century Quakers has since 
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folk spoke and wrote a diction that has come 
straight from the days of Penn and Temple, a dic- 
tion that is charming for its unfailing d gnity, 
mingled with affectionate friendliness. Almost can 
I hear again the old, broad-brimmed, drab-coated 
J W of my boyish reverence as I read Sir 
William Temple’s opening observation on Health: 








“Peace is a public blessing, without which no man is 
safe in his fortunes, his liberty, or his life. Health 
is the soul that animates all enjoyments of life, which fade 
and are tasteless, if not dead, without it.” 

Very cheery and affable a host and table com- 
panion was good Sir William, delighting in mak- 
ing those about him happy and easy; very skilful 
in avoiding disputes and in turning his conversa- 
tion, as his sister avers, “to what was more easy 
and pleasant, especially at table, where, he said, 
ill humour ought never to come, and his agree- 
able talk at it, if it had been set down, would have 
been very enteitaining to the reader, as well as it 
was to so many that heard it. He had a very fa- 
miliar way of conversing with all sorts of people, 
from the greatest princes to the meanest servants 
and even children, whose imperfect language and 
natural and innocent talk he was fond of, and 
made entertainment out of everyth ng that could 
afford it.” 

Such pictures rise as I turn the pages of these 
old volumes of Temple’s Works -here by the 
Brandywine; and I am happy in believing that 
such a type of conservative, affable, friendly, 
democrate countiy gentleman is not a lost type, 
and that in some of these long-settled families 
among the ancient farms up and down the stream 
these charming character'stics still survive. 


—From John Russell Hayes’ forthcoming “Bran- 
dywine Days.” 


IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
(Concluded. ) 

The Cuonservatives began with a _ family 
meeting, and have increased in numbers as 
stated. Our meetings began in the same humble 
way and have increased equally, and, they now 
have a permanent place of worship, with a re- 
corded membership of twenty-seven and an at- 
tendance of thirty to fifty. There are a First-day 
school and Friends’ Association connected with it, 
and it is alive with energy and welcome to strang- 
ers. And they have a meeting house they are well- 
deserving of. Built in cottage style, the interior 
is finished in white pine, clear of knots, oiled and 
varnished, including floors, paneled sides and the 
seats; the latter the gift of various Monthly Meet- 





convinced him that those grave but cheery country 
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ings in the East, the names of which are attached 
on metal plates. More seats were offered than 
the house had room for, and the suggestion has 
been made that, as the meeting is several hundred 
dollars in debt, the value of these be tendered in 
money. 

By a pleasing fatality I found myself seated on 
a bench, neatly but unobtrusively lettered “Make- 
field Monthly Meeting of Friends.” There are 
some twenty of these seats of mission style. The 
house has city water and is electric lighted; has 
a committee room and kitchen for the periodical 
lunches at business and social gatherings, and, 
taking it all in all I do not know which Orange 
Grove Meeting has most to be proud of, its con- 
gregations, meeting-house or an item unmen- 
tioned, a baby member recently joined without 
making application through the overseers. 

The meeting has no regular minister, but some- 
times there is informal vocal religious expres- 
sion. When I thought of the six speaking at the 
little gathering at College Park I wished that 
favors might be more evenly divided. The Ortho- 
dox have several speakers at their little meeting 
but a square away. 

It being the time for Monthly Meeting, a lunch 
was served to the members and several strangers 
who were within the gates. The routine business 
included one application for membership, the re- 
ception of letters from isolated members and re- 
ports from the late Conference. 

Between the delightful ride to Pasadena, the 
attendance at meeting and our reception there, 
Fiist-day, Eighth month 14th, 1910, was a day 
for pleasant memories. 

A member of New York Yearly Meeting is Mrs. 
Phebe T. (Clement) Taber, a resident of Los 
Angeles, but who has a studio, being a painter, at 
Pasadena. We accidentally met her while making 
inquiry locating the meeting-house of Orange 
Grove. As we had spare time we were invited to 
see her painting, her place being but a few doors 
away. We were simply amazed at the character 
and number of the paintings of this unpretentious 
old lady, for she was in her late seventies, as dis- 
played on the walls or resting on the floor. Por- 
traits, flowers and fruit were her specialtes, but 
a copy of the noted painting, “Venus arising from 
the Waves,” sometimes called the “Birth of 
Venus,”” was a remarkable work of art, if some- 
what startling. The pose, the half opened eyes, 
as if just awakening; the long tresses, so redund- 
ant they seemed to make a couch on the waves are 
part of a wonderful picture, taking atmosphere, 
coloring and expression into account. The other 
pictures are not so impressive, but they are won- 
derful for their truth to nature, and are worth the 
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price she asks and gets. The Venus is sold to a 
Californian now in Europe, and is a $500 picture. 
The artist is a relative of the late Phebe Thorne, 
a noted woman Friend of New York, from whom 
she takes her name. She received her education 
in France and is altogether a remarkable woman. 
Newtown, Pa, THADDEUS S. KENDERDINE. 


UNEARNED PARDON. 

[Read at a meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
of Coldstream, Ontario, Canada. ] 

“Jesus Christ shed his blood on the cross, mak- 
ing a vicarious atonement, that is, suffering, in 
our stead, for our s_ns, gaining for the sinner un- 
merited and unearned pardon by appeasing the 
wrath of God, and satisfying divine justice.” 

The modern evangelical Orthodox church, pre- 
sents the foregoing as a premise for its members 
to deduce righteousness, character and salvation. 
Let us inquire if these all-important results are 
likely to flow from such a premise. Does the prem- 
ise itself rest on right authority? Is it sound? 

In the first place what character does it ascribe 
to God? It presents him as being angry, as en- 
tertaining wrath that must be appeased, and that 
was appeased, according to ths scheme, by the 
death of his innocent Son. Now Jesus himself ex- 
plodes that idea. By example and by precept he 
taught that “God is Love.” The idea of an an- 
gry God, to be appeased by sacrifice, is of pagan 
origin and not at all in harmony with the thought 
of Jesus. He makes it plain in the parable of the 
“Prodigal Son.” No intimation of an angry God 
there. No vicarious sacrifice demanded. Only 
the killing of the fatted calf that the returned 
penitent may have full assurance of the Father’s 
love. By this parable Jesus typifies transgression, 
redemption and salvation, and God’s love he rep- 
resents as running through it all. 

Orthodoxy says that God so loved the world 
that he sent his Son, and then demands this Son’s 
death that his anger might be appeased. It is self- 
contradictory. One forbids the other. We can 
safely rest, I think, on the Apostle John’s declara- 
tion that “God is Love.” And “God is unchange- 
able; with whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning.’”’ We mistake God’s character 
to assume that he vacillates between love and 
anger. The element of anger was associated with 
the Almighty by the ancients and by heathen wor- 
shippers who believed their gods possessed of like 
passions with themselves. It was a part of Jesus’ 
mission to correct that error, to teach, and to 
show by example, that our God is a God of Love, 
and that any hate or anger ascribed to him is a 
misconception. 
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Now as to the satisfying of divine justice. It 
is claimed that all men have sinned; that man 
can do nothing to atone for his own sins. Yet God 
must be compensated for his broken laws. Christ 
therefore by his death paid the penalty and the 
sinner gets free and enjoys salvation. This cer- 
tainly is very ingen.ous. It shows great powers 
oi originality and aptitude of invention on the 
part of man, for God never suggested it to him. 
How easy it makes the path for man! Another 
suffers for all his sins, and he has noth:ng to do, 
ior he can do nothing. Was ever a creed or doc- 
tr.ne fabricated that was likely to do more harm 
to the human race? We can trace its baneful in- 
fluence in the business world, in the social atmos- 
phere, in the realm of morality, everywhere. It 
takes out of life, at one sweep, every motive to 
virtue, and justice and good deeds. Jesus spent his 
whole life in going about doing good deeds, and 
yet good deeds, they tell us, count nothing; whol- 
ly ignoring what it says in Matthew, “He shall 
reward every man according to his works,” and 
in Revelation, ‘““The dead were judged according to 
their works.’ This clearly indicates that man’s 
deeds have something to do w:th his future con- 
dition. 

Where again is the justice in the innocent suf- 
fering for the guilty? That theory subverts jus- 
tice. It is a fruitful source of many of the wrongs 
and crimes committed in our land. Many reason 
n this fashion. I know this thing is wrong for me 
to do, but I wont have to pay the penalty. Jesus 
has paid that already, so what deters me. And the 
deed is done, dishonesty, theft, murder—it mat- 
ters not what. 

But the human law steps in. The man is tried 
in the courts; found guilty, suffers the penalty im- 
posed as a wholesome remedial treatment. Does the 
court ever tell the criminal—‘Well you can go. 
This innocent person will suffer in your stead.” 
Is that your idea of justice? Would that tend to 
make good citizenship? What if it were the uni- 
versal custom? Our prisons would be filled with 
innocent people, and all classes of the blackest 
cr minals would be running at large with no fear 
of penalty to stay their infamous hands. Earth 
would soon be a veritable pandemonium. 

But men have wiser laws. Are God’s laws then 
less wise than man’s? Let us use the same sane 
wisdom in understanding God’s laws, and face 
the situation as it is. Sin is transgression. The 
soul that sins must suffer. It follows as surely 
as the night the day. It is the law of effect and 
cause, and while order stands, and God rules, 
it cannot be evaded. If the soul sin, besides suf- 
fering the consequence, it must repent of its sin, 
it must turn from the evil, and obey before it can 
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be saved, the Father’s love continually wooing 
and restraining it the while. And all this is in- 
ward. No power outs'de of man can lose him 
or can save him. It must come and work within. 
Obedience is the price of our salvation; not an- 
other’s obedience, but our own. 

The only condition to salvation that Jesus made 
is, “Ye must be born again.”” This saying puzzled 
those of his time. They were looking to the out- 
ward, They said, “How can this be?” 
to comprehend his spiritual meaning. Again he 
says, “whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood hath eternal life.’”” Many even of his dis- 
ciples thought this an hard saying, and were of- 
fended, and turned away murmuring, when he 
hastened to explain: “It is the spirit that quick- 
eneth; the flesh profiteth nothing; the words that 
I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are 
life.” When Christ spake of his body, of his 
flesh, of his blood, in this way, he spake in par- 
ables. 


spake he not unto them.” He did not mean the 


They failed | 


the cross, then the assassins were themselves over- 
ruled by God and therefore were innocent. Then 
the divinest anthem that ever rose to heaven’s 
King was not that glorious melody that floated 
over the Judean hills proclaiming, “Peace on 
Earth, good will to men,’’ but was rather that 
wild cry of the frenzied mob, surg’ng through the 
streets of Jerusalem, demanding of Pilate, “Away 
with this man; Crucify him! Crucify him!” And, 
if we believe that salvation is purchased by the 
death of Jesus on the cross, then, my friends, we 


| virtually join ourselves to this miserable rabble, 
| and grow hoarse shouting out, “Free us our 


At one time he said, “Without a parable | 


outward, the material but their spiritual counter- | 


part. He mentions the outward merely as object 
lessons to simplify the inward. Take for example 
the familiar passage, “and the blood of Jesus 
Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from all sin.” God 


is spirit, therefore his Son also must be spirit, if | 


the Son is spirit, his blood must be spirit too. 

It cannot refer to that material blood that was 
shed on Calvary. It is the living Christ spirit 
present in the heart that cleanseth from sin. Paul 
said that “Christ was the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God.” Christ, our Saviour, is God’s 
wisdom working with power in us to correct, to 
discipline, to purify our individual soul. 

Jesus was constantly teaching by object les- 


sons, but many in this day, as well as in that day, 


see no further than the object, and hence lose the 
spiritual lesson. This spiritual meaning is the 


| that what he had taught and lived were true. 


brother Barabbas, and crucify him who called 
himself the king of the Jews, Crucify h'm!’”’ 

So we see that at every point the scheme runs 
out into absurdities and unbelievable conclusions. 

It is said that Jesus Christ offered himself a 
free sacrifice even before he left the heavenly 
courts, and that he came to earth for the express 
purpose of atoning, on the cross, for the sins of 
men. But that could not be, according to his 
prayer in the garden of Gethsemane. “O my 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup” (meaning 
his death) “‘ pass from me, nevertheless not as I 
will, but as thou wilt.” By this he could not have 
fore-planned it. He could not have known even 
that it was foreordained. He could not, even when 
the end was so near, have considered his death 
at the hands of violence at all necessary. It shows 
too his human will in opposition to the divine, and 
also his humble submission and obedience to the 
divine, as an example of the elements in salva- 
tion for all his would-be followers. He that loseth 
his life, in the cause of truth, by the divine will, 
shall find it. 

But God.did require his death, not for any 
vicarious virtue in it, but that men might know 
He 


| came to bear witness to the truth; he died to seal 


Light that Jesus brought into the world, but “men | 
| example for us. 


still love darkness rather than light, because the r 
deeds are evil.” 
“ceasing to do evil, and learning to do well,” they 
prefer to continue in the evil, trusting for salva- 


And rather than be saved by | 


| very important concern. 


tion, in some mysterious way, through the cross | 


of Calvary. 

Let us look, for a moment, at that tragedy of 
tragedies. The pure, thé innocent one, crowned 
with thorns, nailed to the cross, pierced by the 
cruel spear, a part of God’s scheme of salvation! 
Is God, who made man, so impotent that he can- 
not save him without the aid of assassins? Who 
would wish to be saved by such a cruel process? 
Who is base enough to receive salvation at the 
hands of assassins? But, if it was foreordained, 
as we are told, that Jesus was to suffer death upon 





that witness. Both his life and death are a perfect 


The message that Jesus sends back from heaven 
to the children of men, all will admit, must be a 
He either saw, or he 
foresaw, this misconception of himself creeping in 
and he sends this final statement to correct it. “To 
him that overcometh will I grant to sit with me 
in my throne even as I also overcame and am set 
down with my Father in his throne.” Surely if 
it were so he would have said to St. John upon 
the island of Patmos to whom he entrusted th's 
final word, write and tell the children of men that 
they are saved by my vicarious atonement upon 
the cross of Calvary. But he says nothing of the 
kind. Mark his words, the summing ‘up, the 
crowning thought, of his whole life, “He that over- 
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cometh even as I also overcame, will be rewarded 
even as I.” 

My friends, I have endeavored to be plain and 
honest. I have felt a word ought to be said on this 
point on which we hear so much that seems to 
us to be very erroneous and misleading. I ask 
you not to take me, or any person, or any body of 
persons, as authority. But I want you to do your 
own thinking, to be honest with your own souls, 
and with your God. 


Coldstream, Canada. EDGAR M. ZAVITZ. 


THE MINISTER AND THE NEED. 

Not only among Friends is the subject of the 
Ministry receiving serious thought, but among so 
many separate individuals as well as bodies of 
people, and of such varied interests, that one feels 
that any light on the subject would be acceptable. 

Among the various viewpoints from which the 
subject is being considered, there is one from 
which, it seems to me, more knowledge of the 
present situation is to be gained than from almost 
any other, namely, the need of the people. For 
what are we hungering to-day? 

From the very earliest records that exist, even 
down to our present day, we see Man suffering 
loss, disappointment, bodily pain, death of the 
body, and what is even harder, death of his hopes 
and ambitions and efforts. And we see him cry- 
ing out for a way of escape, a “plan of salva- 
tion.” Who is able to minister to his need? What 
preparation shall be made for this ministry? 

When Man believed that all his trouble was im- 
posed by an angry God, whose anger must be 
averted, then the acceptable minister was he who 
could point to the acceptable sacrifice. When 
Man believed in a capricious God who could make 
the sun rise at midnight if such a rising would 
benefit a favored people, then the acceptable min- 
ister was he who could persuade this God to set 
aside nature’s laws (so-called) for the individual 
benefit. 

But Man has gradually come to accept our 
Master’s conception of a loving Father, not an 
angry ruler; a Father of all, who could not favor 
one nation or individual at the expense of others; 
he has come to realize that this God’s tender love 
is shown by the very invariableness of His laws 
—that the success of all men’s work depends on 
the surety that the sun will rise with unvarying 
regularity. Man to-day is conscious of his lonz- 
ing and effort to do God’s will, and he also rea!- 
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izes the importance, aside from any question of 
justice, of the invariableness of suffering follow- 
ing broken law—if pain did not follow thrust- 
ing the hand into the fire, what would keep us 
from being consumed? 

But still, to-day, as strong and as full of agony 
as ever, goes up the cry from the heart of the 
world’s misery, “How long, O Lord, how long?” 
War, death, cisease, poverty, injustice, corrup- 
tion, immorality—and the acceptable minister is 
he who tells us how in a universe of law, with a 
God of love, we are to avoid the cause, not es- 
cape the punishment, of sin. And what is the 
preparation for this ministry? 

Far, far back in the youth of the world, we 
find Man searching for the cause of his suffering, 
and down to our own day his original explana- 
tion still lives and is accepted, namely, that when 
God created the world it must have been all good, 
all fruitful, all full of sunshine and joy, and that 
suffering and shame and separation from God 
came through Man’s gratifying his appetite con- 
trary to the will of God. What is the cause of the 
greatest misery we see about us to-day? What 
is at the bottom of the white-slave traffic, more 
potent by far than the money involved, what but 
humanity’s failure to believe in a possible indi- 
vidual control of the most sacred and most pow- 
erful of appetites? Have our ministers a mes- 
sage on the subject? What was our Master’s 
message and preparation? Alone in the wilder- 
ness, in his early manhood, and an-hungered 
and tempted, what was his weapon of defense? 
Not pardon if he should yield, no, but the ringing 
challenge to the temptation, ‘“‘Man does not live 
by bread alone,” and we to-day do not need to 
yield to our appetites in any manner contrary 
to God’s will. He was able to go from his temp- 
tation and show the people the power of the Son 
of Man, “tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin.” 

And, again, to our Master, as to us, came the 
problem, will not a loving God in his love and 
mercy save us from harm by a special interven- 
tion, even if we do do what is contrary to law? 
The law of gravitation, invariable and sure, how 
kind it is when we live in conformity to it—will 
not God, in his mercy, send his angels to save us 
if we throw ourselves from the housetop in full 
faith in his care? And again, our Master’s an- 
swer, “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 
The true minister to-day will teach what are 
God’s laws, not how to escape them; “Thy will be 
done on earth, as it is in heaven.” 

And, once more, shall we worship, or give our 
highest allegiance, to the temporal powers we see 
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spread in their might about us, shall we bow to 
aught lower than God, to gain the control of 
earth’s kingdoms? And our Master met our prob- 
lem, “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve.” He did not try 
to overthrow authority; how nobly did he teach 
reverence and tolerance for anything good; it 
was he who bade Peter put up his sword; but 
even unto death, his highest allegiance, his ser- 
vice was to do the will of his Father. 

So, for to-day’s message, it must meet to-day’s 
need. It will not try to prove to us that we are 
miserable sinners, in order to make us long for 
forgiveness; it will show us how to be saved from 
the suffering from which we are consciously cry- 
ing out in misery. It will not set aside one jot or 
one tittle of the truth of the ages, but it will sum 
up every experience and every longing of the Uni- 
verse, and will show the harmony, the universal 
law and universal love of the one God, the same 
yesterday and to-day and forever. 

And for the preparation, the true minister is 
still the “man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief,” else how could he know the need? He 
must be “tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin,” else how could he know the strength? 

And for minor points of preparation, there 
cannot be too much study, too much knowledge 
of man, of history, of religious beliefs, or too per- 
fect a power and control of language, but what 
would all these avail if there is no real message? 
The great matter of importance is to live a real, 
genuine life, and out of it to speak a message of 
life,—not of beauty or even of truth, though 
both will be in it—but a message of life to meet 
the need of the hungering, longing lives about us. 


Darby, Pa. ELEANOR Scott SHARPLES. 


THE SHAKERS. 
[From the New York Evening Post.] 


The transfer by the Shakers of 1,800 acres of 
“the best land in Mercer County,” Ky., valued at 
$150,000, in return for support during the re- 
mainder of their lives, of the fourteen aged mem- 
bers of the society, who are all that are left, seems 
a natural concomitant of the movement for church 
union. What is true of the Shaker is, however, 
by no means true of many other tiny denomina- 
tions, which hold their own in proportionate in- 
crease, at least, with their bigger brothers. Among 
these is the one from which the Shakers are said 
erroneously, to have sprung. All that the Friends 
or Quakers had to do with the origin of the Shak- 
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ers was to furnish the minister, a woman, whose 
preaehing converted, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, one Ann Lee of Manchester, 
England. “Mother Ann,” to escape persecution, 
fled to this country, where, at Watervliet, she, 
with seven companions, formed the first Shaker 
settlement. The sect was never large, even in 
comparison with other small bodies, numbering 
less than 5,000 at its greatest. The Friends, or 
Quakers, on the contrary, have long counted over 
100,000 members, notwithstanding an important 
division in their ranks in 1828-9. Confusion be- 
tween the two sects is natural enough for any 
one who does not have the opportunity of know- 
ing something about them at first hand or who 
does not read carefully. Yet there is very little 
in common between them. The Friends do not 
share the Shaker belief in the abolition of mar- 
riage, fortunately enough, since the former hold 
their number much more by accession through 
birth than through all other ways combined. Both 
abstain from alcoho] and both refuse military ser- 
vice. Their real likeness is in the tendency of all 
small denominations to lay stress upon peculiari- 
ties rather than upon principles, to make outward 
and easily observable distinctions stand for the 
vital differences between themselves and those of 
other faiths. Thus many of the Friends, to use 
the name which they prefer, unconsciously give a 
factitious significance to such non-essentials as 
plainness of dress (a particular kind of plain- 
ness, be it observed, amounting in some cases 
to a uniform), and to the singular “thee” and 
“thov,” unmindful of the changes that have rend- 
ered these matters largely anachronisms. Oddi- 
ties of this sort are a reminder that ecclesiastical 
bodies are no less social than religious and gov- 
ernmental. 


THE PSALMS FOR HOME READING. 


That portion of the Bible for Home Reading 
by Claude G. Montefiore, mentioned by Elizabeth 
Powell Bond at the Conference at Ocean Grove 
(proceedings, Friends’ Intelligencer Supplement 
for Eighth month 6th, page 34), which has to do 
with the Psalms, is to be had in a separate little 
volume. It contains 121 out of the 150 Psalms. 
The Editor’s work consists in his selection of 
what he feels to be the best and noblest psalms, 
his introduction to the reading and use of the 
Psalms, and his commentary on those included. 
(To be had of Walter H. Jenkins, 140 N. 15th St., 
Phila., for fifty cents, postpaid.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 15, 1910. 


A DEFINITE FRIENDLY WORK. 
Now is the time of year to take up in good earn- 
est the work in the interest of our South Carolina 
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sums are contributed. These, with Tuskegee at 
their head, are being kept before the public and 
the attention of those willing and in a position to 


_ help is turned-toward them. Millions of dollars 


are being used to excellent purpose through them 
for the improvement of the colored people. It is 
a matter for rejoicing that so much and such effi- 
cient effort is being made in this direction that 
there are many schools now in many parts of the 
South on a far more extensive scale than that of 


_ the two little pioneer schools at Aiken and Mt. 


Pleasant. This is not a reason, however, for us 


| to let these great undertakings so overshadow our 


schools for the improvement of the condition of | 


the colored people. 
mapped out by the General Conference and the 
yearly meetings now covers so broad a range that 


no one Friend can be an active worker in all the | 


cepartments. It is necessary to specialize in this 
as in all lines of activity if our effort is to amount 
to anything. It is difficult even to keep well in- 
formed as to all the lines of philanthropic en- 
deavor and to know just what we may do indi- 
vidually or through our meeting or other organ- 
ized angencies to further all this humanitarian ef- 
fort. It can be done only if all of us, selecting 
each our special department of work, keep active 
and do thoroughly our work, including the im- 
portant part of it of keeping all the rest informed 
as to their opportunities of help along the line 
in which we are particularly interested. 

There is one of our departments which claims 
especial attention at th's time of year, which is 
definite as to the demands it makes on us and as 
to which our responsibility is very clear. The 
two schools for colored people in South Carolina 
in which we have taken an interest for many 
years are doing a work among this people that is 
recognized to be an important one. Visitors to the 
South have reported time after time the marked 
improvement of the condition of the colored peo- 
ple in the neighborhood of these schools and 
wherever their graduates have settled. Even 
though on a small scale, our work in support of 
these schools is a genuine contribution toward the 
solution of the race problem. These schools were 
pioneers in their field of activity and only after 
many years has the work of industrial education 
which they were among the first to undertake 
been taken up in many places throughout the 
South. Now there are such schools to which large 


Our philanthropic work as | 


| because of its great demands. 


schools that we neglect to keep up our support of 
them. None of these great institutions to which 
the funds are flowing are doing the work that our 
two schools set out to do in their respective neigh- 
borhoods and which they have been doing and will 
continue to do in as far as they are enabled to do 
it by adequate support from those who are re- 
sponsible for them. The chief value of the great 
work at Tuskegee is not in diverting funds to it- 
self that have been going to the smaller schools 
but in findng immense funds that were not be- 
fore being used in this work; not in overshadow- 
ing and closing up such schools but in making 
their work more important than ever by stimulat- 
ing the establishment of more schools in other 
neighborhoods and so covering the South with a 
network of them, by increasing their efficiency by 
furnishing them better equipped teachers than 
they were able to get before and by improving 
their methods. 

Thus it is for Friends rather to increase than to 
slacken their efforts for the Laing and Schofield 
Schools. We would suggest that some Friend in 
every meeting make it a duty to take the matter 
up and see that every one of our members and 
every one within the reach of our influence knows 
what is being done at Aiken and at Mt. Pleasant, 
and be given the opportunity of contributing to 
the work. It is not a work that is discouraging 
A comparatively 


/ small sum from each member or each family of 


our Soc'ety, especially if it were sent early in the 
school year would greatly lessen the burden of 
those who are so faithfully carrying on our work 
for the improvement of the colored people. If 
only a very few make money contributions then 
these contributions would need to be larger. But 
if the systematic effort is made in every neigh- 
borhood there will be no difficulty in getting a 
very general contribution. 

In the maintenance of these schools we have a 
definite piece of work and one that we cannot 


| have any doubts about the importance of, nor how 


to go about it. 
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THE PROPOSED DEPARTMENT OF PEDA- 
GOGY AT SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

At Friends’ General Conference, held at Wino- 
na Lake, in 1908, a movement was made to en- 
deavor to provide an endowment for a Depart- 
ment of Pecagogy at Swarthmore College. <A 
committee was appointed to obtain contributions 
to such a fund. 

It was understood that if that committee should 
obtain contributions to the amount of $35,000, 
the Managers of the College would see that an 
equal amount was provided, and would devote 
the income from the combined fund, say $70,000, 
toward the support of such a department. 

The comm_-ttee has succeeded in obtaining but 
about $15,000. 

At the meeting of the Board of Managers of 
the College on the fourth instant, information 
was received of the willingness of several friends 
of the College to add to its endowment fund if 
the proposed department could be provided for; 
and the Board concluded to accept $15,000 from 
the General Conference Committee in lieu of the 
larger sum that had been aimed at, establish a 
Department of Pedagogy, and devote to its sup- 
port not less than the income from $70,000 at the 
rate of 414 per cent. per annum; the Department 
not to be established immediately, but when the 
College shall have succeeded in obtaining an ad- 
ditional endowment fund to the amount of $375,- 
000. The General Conference fund will be 
counted as part of the $375,000. 


FAREWELL TO PRESIDENT SWAIN. 

President and Mrs. Swain left the College on 
Sixth-day afternoon, the 7th instant, and sailed 
next day in the Red Star steamer “Lapland,” to 
remain perhaps six months abroad. 

This trip has been contemplated ever since he 
came to Swarthmore in 1902, but the demands 
upon him have caused postponement from time to 
time until now, when with the College full with 
students to overflowing, and a finely organized 
faculty and corps of instructors, it would seem the 
right time had come. But one thing seemed to 
stand in the way, and that was the matter of the 
completion of the endowment fund; but as his 
work has been so well done, it would appear that 
that important work may well be left to others. 

Swarthmore has been in various ways for sev- 
eral days ringing with farewells to the President 
and Mrs. Swain. On the thirtieth ultimo a gar- 
den party was held at their new home in com- 
memoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
their marriage, which was attended by managers, 
faculty, students and neighbors. At the First-day 





moin ng meeting on the 2nd instant, the departure 
of our friends was feelingly alluded to, which 
deepened and strengthened the service of the 
hour. When the last morning collection arrived 
it seemed as if everything had been said and done 
to wish the travellers God-speed upon their way, 
but th’s last religious service over which Presi- 
dent Swain would preside before he left for his 
well-earned vacation proved to be a memorable 
one for all. The students jo:ned in singing 
“America,” after which the twentieth Psalm was 
impress:vely read by Dr. Miller, and President 
Swain followed with a brief message. He said 
that the Vice-President, Dean and the Chairman 
of the Faculty Committee on Student Affairs 
would form a Committee to be in charge of the 
executive duties, and that he left the College with 
full confidence in the desire of the large family 
of students to co-operate with the Committee and 
Faculty for their own welfare and that of the 
inst_tution. 

Each member of the Committee—Dr. Hoadley, 
Dean Meeteer, and Dr. Miller, made brief re- 
marks, and the occasion closed with the singing of 
Alma Mater. But the last, and perhaps the most 
impressive farewell took place at the railway sta- 
tion, to which the entire student body, with mem- 
bers of the faculty and friends escorted the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Swain. Up to the moment of part- 
ing there were hand-shakings and saying good- 
byes, and the President pleased his friends in the 
midst of all the personal attention which sur- 
rounded him, by a characteristic act of thought- 
fulness, leav:ng the throng for a moment to shake 
hands with Michael, who guards the grade cross- 
ing of the railway, just before the train was 
heard coming across the bridge. 

Amid songs and college cheers our friends 
boarded the train, but there was time for one 
last message of appreciation on the President’s 
part from the platform just before the train 
moved. Surely he must have carried away 
very tender memories of the love and loyalty of 
students and friends, all of whom have pledged 
themselves in one form or another to help make 
his leave of absence pleasant and helpful by each 
one performing his or her part for the College 
which he loves so well. 

On the next morning, about the hour of the 
steamer’s sailing, each student found in his or her 
Post Office box a Garnet card with the inscrip- 
tion, “The last word of the President,” as follows: 

Honesty, 

Simplicity, 

Thoroughness, 

A high life purpose. 
Swarthmore, Tenth month 9th, 1910. 











OLD PUPILS OF ABINGTON. 


The second annual reunion of the Old Pupils’ 
Association of Abington Friends’ school will be 
held at the school building Seventh-day, Tenth 
month 22nd, 1910. 

There will be field sports at 2.30 p. m., followed 
by a business meeting at 5, and supper at 6. 

At 8 o’clock, in the meeting-house, Henry W. 
Wilbur will give an illustrated lecture, Miss Emily 
Kreider Norris, an elocutionist, will recite, and 
the school history w:ll be continued by Miss Ella 
S. Mitchell. 

All former pupils and interested friends who 
are not members of the Association can procure 
tickets ($1.00) by applying before the 18th inst. 
to ELIZABETH H. FETTER, Sec’y. 

Jenkintown, Pa. 


ABINGTON FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 

The autumn meeting was held in Plymouth 
Meeting House, Seventh-day, Tenth month 8th. 
Aitter a few moments of silence Francis C. Jones 
read the 19th Psalm. The reading of the minutes 
of the last meeting was followed by the reading of 
essay reports from six of the schools and a verbal 
report from the seventh. The reports were un- 
usually interesting and in all of them were signs 
for encouragement. One school reported that they 
had an Executive Committee, one of whose duties 
was to visit systematically delinquent members 
and to encourage them to attend regularly. 

The inadvisability of closing the First-day 
schools during the summer for a two or three 
months’ vacation was considered at length. It 
is in the summer that the young people are home 
from the schools and colleges and could be of 
much assistance in the work. 

The afternoon session was called at two o’clock. 

All of the delegates were present except three, 
who were absent on account of illness. 

Isaac Sheppard cordially welcomed the visitors 
to Plymouth Meeting. 

The Visiting Committee reported that they had 
visited three schools and found them in a pros- 
perous condition. 

The Business Committee reported that the quota 
to the Philadelphia Association had been paid and 
that the next Union would be held at Quakertown. 

Theo. Otis, from Quakertown, recited “I Prom- 
ised Mother.” 

Delegates were then appointed to attend the 
Association for the promotion of First-day 
Schools, to be held in Philadelphia. 
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Helen Allen, from Gwynedd school, read that 
beautiful poem, “I was a stranger and ye took 
me in.” 

A class from Norristown gave an interesting ob- 
ject lesson. Mary Stannard recited “The Master 
is coming.” Jane Jarrett gave an instructive ob- 
ject lesson from the trees. Several little girls from 
Plymouth school recited appropriate selections at 
different times during the day. 

Ellen R. Phillips read an excellent paper in an- 
swer to the question, “For what purposes should 
our meeting-houses be properly used?” A paper 
read by John Harry was followed by a live dis- 
cussion of the question by Charles Platt, Mary Ash 
Jenkins, and others. The general feeling seemed to 
be that our meeting-houses should be used for pur- 
poses that would build up character or any good 
purpose that will increase interest and growth in 
the Society. It was also felt that those not in 
membership with Friends should be permitted to 
use the buildings and grounds when Friends could 
not poss:bly use them; but Friends themselves 
should use them more. 

George A. Walton gave an address in which he 
made an earnest plea for a deeper study of the 
Bible, especially of the Harmony of the Gospels. 


“RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY.” 


I have observed with concern the evidence of 
unrest at different times among some of our 
friends in relation to doctrinal matters, and in 
deference to the views of such friends I would 
recommend a careful and prayerful reading of 
that wonderful production, the 17th chapter of 
the Gospel of John. 

In Renan’s Life of Jesus he speaks of this apos- 
tle as “having especially a certain familiarity with 
Jesus,” and he was thus able to record this won- 
derful prayer of the Master. As a somewhat criti- 
cal judge of literature I will say that I regard this 
chapter as one of the finest pieces of writing ex- 
tant and its claim to authenticity cannot be dis- 
regarded by any considerate person. The thought 
in this chapter so impressively expressed that 
Jesus was sent by his Father and our Father ought 
to suffice every sincere and inquiring mind, for 
the difference between him who sent his mes- 
senger ani him who was sent is so plainly differ- 
entiated. I have no trouble on the subject of mir- 
acles, the longer I live the more of the miraculous 
and wonderful I see all around me. 

Willow Grove, Pa. DAVID NEWPORT. 
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AN ANGRY GOD. 

Without desiring controversy, but only that 
there may be more light, I am led to ask whether 
the religious world of to-day still believes in the 
ancient doctrine of an angry God. Only recently 
| have seen the statement made in an apologetic 
way that now the thought is that God hates sin 
but loves the sinner. Just how the two are sepa- 
rated is not explained, as no sin ever perpetrates 
itself. Without the sinner sin would be an impos- 
sibility. As both, however, still seem to be in the 
world, we cannot afford to be indifferent in the 
matter. Shall we affirm, deny or continue to evade 
it? Manifestly if there is any way by which the 
truth can be made manifest the human race will 
be benefitted and the cause of righteousness ad- 
vanced in the minds of men. The belief in an 
angry God is as old as the race itself, and not a 
few Christian people continue to cherish it to-day 
as being a thing necessary for the salvation of 
men. To attempt to disturb or destroy this belief 
is condemned as unwise, not to say wicked. Men 
who are full of fear themselves of necessity rely 
upon fear to effect all their purposes, and men are 
only fearful when they know not God and Truth 
and themselves. But who is to teach me what I 
am if it be not the indwelling spirit of truth! No 
man can adequately estimate the value or the 
meaning of his own personality without the assist- 
ance of the Divine insight. The first question, 
therefore, for us to decide is whether this Divine 
enlightenment can be attained, and to what extent 
we can hope for it? That we should expect to 
receive it from or through outs‘de agencies would 
hardly be reasonable. God could reveal himself 
outwardly but he has never done so in any age of 
the world. ‘No man hath seen God.” Yet there 
is abundant testimony that in ancient days he did 
reveal himself to the children of men. Is it not 
true also, that he is a changeless being? If Divine 
revelation was ever a fact, can we say that it is 
not so now? The world has always needed it above 
everything else. May it not be true that it has 
always had it, and has it now? Of whom shall we 
ask but of the eternal one himself? Men talk 
lightly of keeping in harmony with the infinite, 
but this cannot be done without an inner spiritual 
enlightenment, which is the first and prime essen- 
tial. With it we shall understand many things not 
now clear. 

Among other things it will be made plain to us 
in a new and vital way that God is Love—wholly 
so—and that there is no anger in him and never 
has been, and that the old erroneous thought with 
regard to him was but a reflection or a product of 
our own human passions. 


Finally, it must be understood that no argument 
is now being made and noth'ng more attempted 
than what may incite to inquiry and activity along 
lines that cannot be other than fruitful so long as 
they are kept alive. 

There are only two religions in the world—the 
one is God made—the other man made. One is 
real, the other fictitious. One is concrete, the 
other abstract. One is substance, the other a 
shadow—and we glorify God and ennoble our- 
selves when we choose aright. 


Philadelphia. D. F. M. 


COUNTRY LIFE FOR FACTORY WORKERS. 

In the recent communications in your paper 
concerning opportunities for employment in farm 
life, there has been diversity of opinion as to the 
desirability of such opportunities, but however at- 
tractive farm life might be, it would seem doubt- 
ful whether a sufficiently large number could en- 
ter upon it to materially decrease the number 
now employed under the conditions which Mr. 
Nearing described. These men are employed in 
useful industries, and these industries require ap- 
proximately the number of hands they now em- 
ploy to turn out sufficient products for the con- 
sumption of the people. The laws of supply and 
demand regulate approximately the number em- 
ployed in agriculture, in the making of shoes, in 
the building of houses, etc., and although individ- 
ual preferences of workers for some trades and 
dislike for others may influence the number in 
each, it is not likely that this could very largely 
alter the number. 

Yet if not many, in proportion, can turn from 
manufacture, etc., to farming, yet intelligent ef- 
fort could make it possible for many more to live 
in the country, and enjoy with the farmer the 
fresh, health-giving country air and the beauties 
of nature. Manufacturers should be encouraged 
to locate their plants in the country or small vil- 
lages, but what shall we say of anything tending 
in directly the opposite direction? In the World’s 
Work for this month, in an interesting article 
on railroad rates, we read, “The cardinal fact 
of our national rate structure is that the railroad 
rate schedules tend to centralize industries, manu- 
factures, jobbing and even retail trade at these 
great centers (the large cities). If the railroads 
in this country were to adopt rates based on dis- 
tance alone a decentralizing process would imme- 
diately begin and the great industrial cities would 
begin to slip backward at a startling pace. ...The 
same is true of the large industrial companies as 
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against the small ones.”’ The writer notes a tend- 
ency toward betterment of these conditions. To- 
ward this betterment we cannot perhaps individ- 
ually help much, yet an intelligent public interest 
in railroad leg'slation and its enforcement, and in 
any movements leading ‘to country life for factory 
workers, may eventually greatly better the lives 
of these workers. 


Swarthmore, Pa. BERTHA SELLERS. 








FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

OXFORD, PA.—The meeting on the 24th was 
opened by the President’s reading the second 
chapter of Timothy. William Pugh gave the life 
of John Brown. Henry Wilson, who had been 
with John Brown in Kansas, gave some interest- 
ing facts. Massey Wilson read an account of 
“The Underground Railway,” which was greatly 
enjoyed by all. “The History and Growth of the 
Anti-Slavery Movement” was discussed by Gran- 
ville Coates. Mercy Smedley read “The Yankee 
Girl.’’ ‘‘ Ruth, A Ballad of 36,’’ was the subject of 
a recitation by Anna Smedley. Mary Toot gave 
the Life of James and Lucretia Mott. Evan 
Stubbs gave a sketch of the life of Florence Night- 
ingale. Mary Way and Herbert Way gave an 
eccount of the Bi-centennial at Kennett Square. 
The program for next meeting was read and we 
adjourned to meet Tenth month 8th. 

MARY E. POWLEY, Sec. 


OxFOoRD, PA.—On Tenth month 8th, the vice- 
president, Benjamin Passmore, opened the meet- 
ing by reading the 26th Psalm. The following 
program was given: “Story of Hiawatha,” by 
Melvin Reynolds; reading from “Hiawatha,” Ella 
Thomas; “Story of Evangeline,” Marian Sharp- 
less; reading from “Evangeline,” Ethel Reynolds; 
recitation, ‘The Children’s Hour,” by Ruth Tay- 
lor; “Story of The Tales of The Wayside Inn,” 
by Herbert Way; reading, “Paul Revere’s Ride,” 
by Elizabeth Passmore. The meeting closed with 
sentiments from Longfellow. 

ANNA SMEDLEY. 


Mr. HoLuy, N. J.—The meeting of Ninth month 
20th was at the home of Ezra C. Engle, with 47 
members and a few visitors present. The meet- 
ing was opened by the president reading the sixth 
chapter of St. Matthew. After a brief s lence Alex- 
ander Thomson gave a few touching and interest- 
ing remarks on the chapter, followed by the read- 
ing of the minutes of our last meeting. The liter- 
ary progiam was opened w'th a debate, “Should 
women vote in the United States?” Affirmative 
Hanna Engle, Dr. Prickett; negative, Geo. Bul- 
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lock and Joseph Gillam. Ellie R. Atkinson read 
an interesting account of their trip to the moun- 
tains on Ninth month 2nd, followed by a recita- 


| tion, “A Maiden’s Psalm of Life,” by Martin 


Engle. Kate Moore’s selection, “Shadows of 
Life,” was enjoyed. “The Story of Asbestos,” by 
Miriam Hendrickson, was interesting and _ in- 
structive. By request, Mary R. Engle recited “A 
Sisterly Scheme,” followed by a recitation, “Cor- 
poral Ned,” by Helen Hansell. 

Adjourned to meet at the home of Henry and 
Laura Wright, Tenth month 20th, 1910. 

Mary R. ENGLE. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Association met 
Ninth month 17th at the home of I. Biddle 
Black with thirty-one members in attendance. 
The President opened the meeting by reading 
from St. Luke. The topic assigned to Edith 
S. Gibbs was “Are present works of fiction 
as uplifting as those written fifty years ago?” 
She expressed the view that there was much writ- 
ten now that would compare favorably with works 
of fiction written fifty years ago, for doubtless 
much worthless fiction was written then, but we 
have only the best handed down to us. 

Current topics were given by Anna Bunting 
and Mary R. Moore gave a recitation. “A Mid- 
summer Idyl” was the title of a humorous reading 
by Laura Bowne. 

At the close of the meeting the Entertainment 
Committee presented a short play entitled “A 
String of Pearls,” which seemed to be much en- 
joyed. 

The next meeting will be held at the home of 
Amos E. Harvey Tenth month 15th. 

ANNA C. SCOTT, 


CHAPPAQUA, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the Meeting-house on the af- 
ternoon of Tenth month 2nd. The session was 
opened by the vice-president, Ralph H. Sutton, 
reading the 12th chapter of Romans, after which 
Ethel Macy, secretary for the day, read the min- 
utes of the last meeting. The topic for the day 
was “History of Germany.” The first address on 
Geographical History was given by Ida Place, 
closing with a poem, “Our Father Land.” The 
meeting closed with some current topics by Chas. 
L. Hunt. 


BYBERRY, PA.—The meet ng of the 2nd was held 
at the Meeting House, Alvan Walton acting as 
chairman and Anna Hawkins as secretary. Rus- 
sell Watson read the 70th Psalm. A paper on 
“The Libraries of Philadelphia,’ by Anna Rich- 
ardson, was read by Miriam Tomlinson. A paper 
on “Educational Institutions,’ by James Richard- 
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son, was read by Sarah W. Knight. “Government 
Buildings,’ a paper prepared by Charles Randall, 
was read by Rachel Knight. 

The next meeting will be the last of the Phila- 
celphia series, and will deal with “The Navy Yar ! 
and Shipbuilding,” and “Art Work.” A. C. 

COLDSTREAM, ONT.—The Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held Eighth month 13th at the home 
of Fernando Wilson. After the opening silence 
Ethel Shotwell read the 136th Psalm. Edgar Za- 
vitz made a few remarks on the Scripture reading. 
The hymn, “Jesus, Savior, Pilot Me,” was sung, 
after which Camilla Zavitz read a paper on the 
subject for the evening, “A Trip to Japan.” This 
was a very interesting and instructive paper. 
She said an author had compared Japan and 
Russia thus, “One is a great oil-painting tragic, 
majestic, grand; the other an exquisite water- 
color, full of sunshine and flowers.” Emily Mac- 
Kellar read a paper also on the subject, which was 
much enjoyed. Flossie Brown then gave a few 
Current Topics, and after singing the hymn, “The 
Lily of the Valley,” and observing a few moments 
of silence we adjourned to meet in two weeks at 
the home of Samuel P. Zavitz. 

FLOSSIE BROWN. 


UNCERTAIN PATHWAYS. 
Art thou afraid of that which lies before, 
Where tangled shadows play athwart the trail? 
Confusing the dull lights with which they war 
And hiding all things in a mystic veil? 


Obscure and dim the distant pathway seems, 
But, drawing near, there is no mystery. 
The shadows flee away like troubled dreams, 
And leave the course untenanted and free. 


Be patient, anxious heart, and be content 
If but one pace before thee lies revealed, 
Should Faith and Hope’s companionship be lent, 
Thou needst not fear whatever is concealed. 


Like ships that glide into their waiting berth 
Through mists that swallow up the light of day, 
Thy forward steps shall press the solid earth, 
And know it is their own appointed way. 


Bristol, Pa. ELMA C. WILDMAN. 








MARRIAGES. 

BEARDSLEY—MUSCHERT.—In Friends’ Meeting- 
house, Swarthmore, Pa., on Tenth month 4th, 1910, Wil- 
liam M. Muschert, of Trenton, N. J., and Ethel Beardsley, 
daughter of Arthur Beardsley, of Swarthmore. 

LEVERING—DIXON.—On the sixth inst., Florence 
Amoss Dixon, daughter of Robert B. and A. Amanda 
Dixon, was married to Frederick A. Levering, Jr., of 
Baltimore, at the home of the Dixons, North Bend, near 
Easton, Md. The groom is a nephew of Joshua Levering, 
who was the Prohibition candidate for President in 1896, 
and who was present at the wedding. 
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The marriage was performed strictly in accordance with 
tne discipline of the Society of Friends, although all of 
the family of the groom are church people. Those not 
acquainted with the Friendly ways pronounced the cere- 
mony the most impressive they had ever witnessed. About 
one hundred guests were present, mostly from Baltimore. 
There was no general reception, owing to the recent death 


of Robert B. Dixon’s brother, Isaac. 


The youngest and most interesting guest present was 
Mary Palmer, niece of the bride, a little more than a 
year old, daughter of A. Mitchell and Roberta Dixon 
Palmer. She is entered at Swarthmore College, Class of 
1928. 

The bride and groom sailed on Seventh-day from New 
York on a trip to Bermuda? They will reside in Balti- 
more. 

SEAMAN—BOGART.—At the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Joseph H. Bogart, Roslyn, N. Y., Seventh-day afternoon, 
Tenth month 8th, 1910, Samuel Jackson Seaman, Jr., of 
Glen Cove, L. I., and Ethelena Townsend Bogart. 


DEATHS. 

HALLOWELL.—Suddenly, on Second-day, Ninth month 
19th, 1910, Elizabeth A. Hallowell, daughter of the late 
Yarnall and Mary A. Hallowell, in her 85th year. She 
was a life-long member of Abington Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, but for the last fifteen years of her life she made 
her home with her niece, Susan H. Jarrett, and when 
able, attended Horsham Friends’ Meeting. A _ devoted 
daughter and sister, in earlier days, she was much be- 
loved by a large circle of friends, as well as admired for 
her bright mind and correct literary taste. Her interest 
in the young and in all the questions of the day knew no 
dimunition during the passing years. In possession of 
all her faculties and enjoying to the full what life had to 
offer, so far as physical weakness would permit, this dear 
friend was yet ready for the great change and was fully 
conscious of it, for she said, “Can this be death?” Her 
last thought was of a dear friend who had lost her com- 
panion and an expressed desire to send a message of love 
and sympathy. 

“A beautiful ending to a beautiful life.” 
S. H. JARRETT. 


HOWELL.—At Honolulu, Ninth month 6th, 1910, after 
a brief illness, Phoebe H. Howell, a member of Orange 
Grove Monthly Meeting, wife of the late George F. Howell, 
of Pasadena, Cal., and daughter of Henry and Hannah W. 
Sutton, of Croton Valley, N. Y. 


FROST.—Eighth month 19th, 1910, at the home of her 
sister, Caroline Frost Pond, Tenafly, N. J., Maria Frost, 
in the 89th year of her age, daughter of Henry and Eliza- 
beth Clark Frost, of Poughkeepsie, who for many years 
were residents of Crum Elbow, Dutchess County, N. Y. 
She was laid to rest in the “Rural Cemetery,” 
keepsie, N. Y. 


Pough- 


JAMES.—At his home, near Pendleton, Ind., Ninth 
month 25th, 1910, Edward James, aged 41 years. He was 
a member by convincement of Fall Creek Meeting. The 
funeral was one of the largest ever held in our meeting- 
house. He was truly a consistent follower of God and the 
principles that go to make a useful member of a com- 
munity. He was for years a teacher in our First-day 
school and seldom absent from meeting. 


JOHN L. THOMAS. 
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PRATT.—At her late home, in Marple Township, Dela- 
ware Co., Pa., Tenth month 9th, 1910, Mary G. Pratt, 
widow of Randal Pratt, in her 96th year. 

For many years an Elder of Goshen Monthly Meeting, 
a faithful and consistent member of Newtown particular 
meeting, which she attended as long as her health per- 
mitted. 

It may well be said of this dear friend that none knew 
her but to love her; striving to be a strength and a com- 
fort to those around her, to maintain through all the trials 
of life, that Christian spirit, which endears others to us. 
It has told in her ripened years by the very atmosphere 
that surrounded her; by the Christian home she estab- 
lished, and assisted in maintaining. 

How often she expressed the feeling of thankfulness 
for the many blessings which that home brought her; 
while we her friends, could plainly see they were the 
sweetest of blessings because she had earned them. 

A pleasure to minister unto the last; her faculties un- 
dimmed, the life ebbed away “‘as one who wraps the drap- 
ery of his couch about him and lies down to pleasant 
dreams.” 


STABLER.—At “Holly Cottage,’ Sandy Spring, Md., 
in the 79th year of her age, Cornelia Stabler, widow of 
the late Francis Stabler and daughter of Robert H. and 
Anna Miller, of Alexandria, Va. 

The passing from “works to rewards” of this rarely 
good woman leaves a blank in the hearts of her large 
family connection, and numberless friends, that may not 
be measured. To many of these she had often extended 
the loving sympathy of which they now so deeply feel the 
need; and the “stranger within her gates’ was not for- 
gotten by her large and loving heart. 

Her life had been a checkered one, and in many and 
various places she had made a bright and happy home for 
those about her. Indeed we rarely meet with one to 
whom the name “homemaker” more fitly applied; while 
her faculty for creating and retaining friendships was 
remarkable. For several years before her death she had 
been much of an invalid, not able to assume life’s duties, 
but, except when confined to bed, her hands were ever 
busy in work for some one else. Her patience in re- 
nouncing the many pleasures denied her—chief of which 
was close companionship with her children and grand- 
children, was a beautiful example. Fortunately her love 
of reading was an unending source of pleasure, while in 
all these years of invalidism she was upheld by the un- 
tiring care and devotion of her youngest sister, the empti- 
ness of whose heart and arms at this time of bereavement 
can only be realized by those who have passed through 
such an experience. 

Beside her husband, four sons preceded her to that 
“better land.” Her eldest son, Walter Stabler, and her 
only daughter, Anna Miller Whittingham, both of New 
York, still survive. 


She being dead yet speaketh; 
All may hear the lesson left us by her lovely life, 
In words that live, in actions that endure, 
As friend, and sister, daughter, mother, wife. 
Then let not her going persuade us she is dead, 
She has but left us for a fairer shore— 
And though her spirit heavenward fled, 
Her influence remains forever more. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The last meeting to be held this season for religious wor- 
ship, under the care of Friends, at the County Home, 
Lima, Delaware Co., Pa., under the care of the Society of 
Friends, Tenth month 16th, 1910, at 3 p.m. Friends who 
expect to visit Providence Meeting and First-day school 
at Media that morning and wish to attend the meeting 
at the County Home in the afternoon will please notify 
Anne J. Darlington, Media, Pa., by Sixth-day, Tenth month 
14th. 


Providence First-day school opened for regular work 
Tenth month 9th at 11 a. m., with a good attendance. 
Edith M. Winder has consented to assist with the work 
of the Conference class, which will be a review of Eliza- 
beth Emmet’s book on “The Story of Quakerism.” The 
class expects to take up the outlook of the organization of 
the Society of Friends. 


At the Firemen’s parade in Wilmington, Del., last week 
Dr. Jesse Green, of West Chester, Pa., who is 95 years 
old, rode in one of the automobiles. He was a membe1 
of the first fire company formed in West Chester. A 
Wilmington paper spoke of him as “the only Quaker in 
the procession.” 


The Friends’ Year Book for 1911 is under way. It 
should have a wider circulation among Friends, as it 
gives information of importance to all who wish to know 
about date of meetings, and other matters. The price 
is only ten cents. 

Only a minority of quarterly meetings have given asked- 
for information to be incorporated in the Year Book. We 
trust that clerks will forward matter at once. 

Send for Year Book, and direct all information to 
Walter H. Jenkins, 140 N. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





Sarah B. Flitcraft returned to her home in Chester, Pa., 
on the 12th, after an absence of several weeks, during 
which she attended the meeting of the Committee on Iso- 
lated Friends at Lincolnville, Ind., Ohio and Illinois Yearly 
Meetings, and visited relatives in Pittsburgh and Chicago. 
On First-day, the 1st, she attended Friends’ Meeting in 
Chicago; John Wm. Hutchinson, of New York, was pres- 
ent on the same day. 

During her trip she travelled 2,500 miles, by all kinds 
of conveyances, stayed over night in twelve homes, and 
met many ‘new as well as old faces. 


The London Grove Young Friends’ Association will meet 
at London Grove Meeting House, First-day, Tenth month 
23rd, at. 2 p. m., to be addressed by Jesse H. Holmes, of 
Swarthmore, on Religious Education in the Public Schools. 


The reception at West Philadelphia Meeting House, 35th 
and Lancaster Avenue, on Sixth-day evening, Tenth 
month 7th, was a successful and encouraging beginning 
of the Fall’s activities; it was a social friendly occasion. 
Arthur C. Jackson, clerk of the Membership Committee, 
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gave an address on the value of friendly work in our 
meeting centers as now conducted. Then a recitation 
was given by Elizabeth Troth Eckard, entitled “Sally Ann 
from Kentucky,” followed hy a short selection as an en- 
core. Russell Hagner then gave “The Modern George 
Washington,” and a short selection as a response. The 
social hour which followed and the refreshments, served 
by the ladies, Helen Bunting, chairman, were enjoyed by 
all. These social events are proving of much strength 
in the up-building of this meeting centre. 





Wilmington Meeting and First-day school are in a 
healthy condition. 
attendance of over seventy at the First-day school and of 
a hundred at the meeting. Two enthusiastic teachers’ 


meetings have been held. recently, and the result is mani- | 
The Junior Con- ' 


fest in increased interest in the classes. 
ference Class is studying the Discipline; the subject on 
the 8th was the Meeting for Sufferings. In the meeting 
there were two messages, one from a visitor and one from 
a regular attender. E. L. 





Anna M. Longshore-Potts, a Friend, who is a practicing 
physician at 1914 Buena Vista Avenue, Alameda, Cal., is 
about to issue a book of essays entitled “The Logic of a 
Lifetime.” It will contain about 300 pages, bound in 
cloth, gilt. lettered on side and back, with portrait of the 
author. The price of the book will be $1.00, postage 12 
cents. Those who send their dollars before the book is 
out of the publisher’s hands, which will be about the first 
of the year, will receive it postage free. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


A Young Men’s Christian Association has been definitely 
organized at Swarthmore College. The movement was 
started some time ago and has been discussed among the 
students, but no definite action was taken until last week. 


tween 7th and 8th), at 10.30 a. m. and 
2 p.m. Elisabeth Stover of New York 
will take part in both sessions. 


CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 


INTELLIGENCER 


On First-day, the 9th, there was an | 
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At a mass meeting of the young men held then a consti- 
tution was adopted, and the following officers elected: 
President of the Association, Charles Smith; Vice-Presi- 
dent, James Schock; Secretary, Raymond Denworth; 
Treasurer, Alister Jones. If the spirit so far manifested 
continues, the organization ought to be a decided ad- 
vantage to Swarthmore. 


At the regular meeting of the Senior class the follow- 
ing officers were chosen to serve for this semester: Presi- 
dent, Wallace Darnall; Vice-President, Joseph Willets; 
Secretary, Mabel Whitehead; Treasurer, Whitmer Atkin- 
son. 


A most interesting lecture was given in Collection Hall 
under the auspices of the Joseph Leidy Scientific Society 
on the evening of the seventh. Mr. George A. Richard- 
son, President of the Intercollegiate Aeronautical Associa- 
tion of America, lectured with lantern slides on the sub- 
ject of “Flight.” He traced the development of the Arts 
of Aerostation and Aviation from their earliest history 
to the present time. The value of the lecture was en- 
hanced by several moving pictures representing air ships 
and aeroplanes in flight. 


Swarthmore has no reason to be discouraged over the 
result of last Saturday’s football game, when her team 
was defeated by Lafayette at Easton by a score of 6-0. 
The strong defense of the Garnet team in the first part 
of the game looked as if the opposing team would be held 
to a tie. As it was the score at the end of the first half 
stood 0-0. During the last quarter, however, Lafayette 
secured one touchdown, winning the game. Miller and 
Tarble did the best all round playing for Swarthmore. 

Last First-day night, quite a little excitment occurred 
when the College gas house was discovered to be on fire. 
By the prompt assistance of the Swarthmore chemical 
engine and College hose, the fire was confined to the 
shed. The tanks were not destroyed. It is not fully 
known at. this time just what the loss will be. The fire 
started about nine-thirty, but was over within a half hour. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
1910 


Lodging Accommodations at Park Ave. 
























m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 


of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best | 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 | 


East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles- Washington car line. 

—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 


—Meeting at Newtown, Bucks Co., | 


Pa., from 6th Mo. 15th to 9th Mo. 
15th, will begin at 10 a. m. 
—The First-day meeting at Swarth- 


more, Pa., is now held at 11.30 a. m. | 
| TENTH MONTH 16TH (1ST-DAY). 


—In Pittsburg, Meeting of Friends, 
at 11 a. m., in Bible Class room of 


the Young Woman’s Christian Asso- 


ciation, 59 Chatham St. 
TENTH MONTH 15TH (7TH-DAY). 


—Haddonfield First-day School Un- | 


ion, at Camden, N. J. (Market St. be- | ware 


—Concord First-day School Union, 
at Goshen, at 10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m. 
Discussion on “How can we best teach 
the Principles 
Friends, as contained in our Book of 
Discipline, in our First-day Schools. 
To what extent can this be done in 
those which are largely Mission 
Schools?” 

Friends going by West Chester trol- 
ley from either direction, will be met 
at Chester Road. 

Mansfield, N. J., Young Friends’ 
Association, at the home of Amos E. 
Harvey. 





—No-license meeting at Hockessin, 
Del., at 2.30 p. m., in charge of Phil- 
anthropic Committee of Western 
Quarter. 

—At the County Home, Lima, Dela- 
Co., Pa., religious meeting un- 





and Testimonies of | 


Meeting House, Baltimore 


Friends desiring to avail themselves of 
the accommodations provided at Park Ave 
nue Meeting House, are informed that the 
rooms will be ready for occupancy on Sixth 
day, the 21st of Tenth month, for those who 


| have early engagements. 


For those who cannot be accommodated at 


the Meeting House, or who may prefer to 
lodge elsewhere, board or lodging can be ob 
tained in the neighborhood at a moderate 
cost. The Committee is prepared to furnish 
the names of those who offer such accommo- 
dations. Address, Sarah 8. Corse, 2640 N. 
Calvert St.. Baltimore, Md. 

In compliance with the arrangements 
made in 1901, Friends who desire lodging 
accommodations in Park Avenue Meeting 
House are requested to make known their 
wish to the local Committee, appointed in 
each Monthly Meeting, who will forward 
the names to the proper persons in Balti- 
more. The Committee on Entertainment at 
Park Avenue can receive applications only 
through the Monthly Meeting’s Committee 

This arrangement, securing as it does an 
equitable apportionment to each Monthly 
Meeting, has been found to give general sat 
isfaction, and it is desired that Friends will 
conform as fully as possible to the instruc 


tions that have been forwarded 
THOMAS B. HULL. Cha 
3510 Duval Ave., Station F., Baliimore, Md 
BERTHA JANNEY, Secretary, 
1923 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md 
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INTELLIGENCER 





> 


of Friends, at 3 p. m. All 


der care 
persons interested are invited to at- 
tend. 

No-license Hockessin 
Meeting House, Del., tov-be addressed 
by Caleb E. 


ton, at 2.30 p. m., 


meeting at 


Burchenal, of Wilming- 
under care of Phil- 
Western 


anthropic Committee of 


Quarter. 
Rob- 


ert. Barnes and daughter Amy expect 


At Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, 


to visit the meeting. 
TENTH MONTH 17TH (2ND-DAY). 

Easton and Granville Half Year- 
ly Meeting, at Easton, N. Y. 

TENTH MONTH 19TH (4TH-DAY). 

Southern Half Yearly Meeting, at 
Camden, Del. 

Monthly Meeting of 
Philadelphia, at Race St., at 7.30 p. m. 
TENTH MONTH 20TH (5TH-DAY). 

Monthly Meeting of Friends, at 
Green St., Philadelphia, at 7.30 p. m. 

Mt. Holly, N. J., Young Friends’ 
Ass'n, at home of Henry Wright. 
TENTH MONTH (7TH-DAY). 

Meeting of Philanthropic Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
Race St., at 1.30 p. m. All 


interested are 


Friends of 


22D 


ing, at 
those cordially invited 
to attend. 
Western 
at New 


at 10 a. m. 


School 


Meeting 


Union 
House, Pa., 
It is expected that Dan- 
iel Batchellor of Philadelphia will be 
present and give 


First-day 
Garden 


a talk on Teaching 
Boys. 
TENTH MONTH 23D (1ST-DAY). 
Conference under care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting in the Meeting 
House of Concord, Delaware Co., Pa., 
at 2.30 p. m.; to be 
Henry W. Wilbur. 


London 


addressed by 


Young Friends’ 
Association, at the Meeting House, at 
Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarth- 
will speak on Religious 
Education in the Public Schools. 
Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at home of E. B. and 
G. A. Capron, 2 Bank St., at 11 a. m. 


Grove 


2p. m 


more College, 


TENTH MONTH 25TH (3RD-DAY). 

Western Quarterly Meeting, at 
London Grove, Pa., at 10 a.m. There 
will be an meeting to 
be addressed by Horatio W. 
ser, Ph.D., of Harvard Univers- 
“Health as a 
itual Attainment.” 


other 


afternoon 
Dres- 


ite: 
: ’ 


subject, Spir- 


Friends from 
Quarterly Meetings will be 
+ . z 

and 


at Willowdale on arrival of 8 o’clock 


met at Avondale at 9.15 a. m., 


Friends’ Literature Free 


| Any one desiring any of the following 
pamphlets or booklets can obtain them from 
the Secretary of the Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of Friends’ Principles, Henry W. 
Wilbur, 140 N. 15th St., Philadelphia. Per- 
sons ordering by mail will please enclose 


| stamps to cover the postage. 
| 


The Teacher as a Missionary of Peace.—An- 


drew Stevenson. 
Naval and 

Holmes. 
Disarmament of 

Boardman. 


Military 


Nations.—George 


Higher Education and Peace.—David Ferris. 
a View and a Review. 


The Liquor Problem ; 
Henry W. Wilbur. 


Tri-State Liquor Conditions.—Henry W. Wil- 


bur. 
The Death Penalty.—Henry W. Wilbur. 
Views and 
versation on Doctrine.—Reprinted. 
From Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Fellowship in Religion.—Henry W. Wilbur. 
Present-day Religion.—Martin G. 
baugh, Henry W. Wilbur. 


The Friend and His Message.—John Wil- 


liam Graham. 


The Meeting for Worship.—Howard M. Jen- 


kins, 
Hloward M. Jenkins. 
It —Elizabeth Lloyd 


Christianity as Friends See It. 
Rawson 





Joseph S. Walton, Jesse H. Holmes, Ed 
ward B. Rawson. 


GEO. B. COCK 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


aq. | 920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
OFFICES: } Ambler, Montgomery County, Penns 


HARRY J. SHOEMAKER 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 


UNDERTAKER 


2027 N. COLLEGE AVE. 


Born TELerHones 





PHILADELPHIA 


Day On Niaut 


Expansion.—Jesse H. 


Dana 


Testimonies of Friends.—Con- 


Brum- 


Religious Views of the Society of Friends.— 
The Belief of Friends as One of Them Interprets 


Friendly Fundamentals.—Henry W. Wilbur. 
Edward B. 


Religious Education In Friends’ Schools.— 


Steno la her Franklin Bank B'ldg. 
Telephone 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
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car from West Chester. Those ex. 
pecting to attend will please notify 
Edward A. Pennock, Chatham, Pa 


TENTH MONTH 27TH (5TH-DAY), 
—Caln Quarterly Meeting, at Chris. 
tiana, Pa. 
TENTH MONTH 29TH (7TH-DAY), 
—Westbury Quarterly Meeting at 
llushing, Long Island, N. Y., at 10.30 
a.m. In the afternoon, under the au- 
spices of the Philanthropic Committe: 
Charles B. Stover, President of the 
Park Board, will speak on “Parks and 
Playgrounds.” We feel very fortu- 
nate in securing him and hope for a 
large attendance. 
TENTH MONTH 30TH (1ST-DAY). 
~Hockessin, Del., Young Friends’ 
Association, at the Meeting House, at 
2.30 p. m. 
TENTH MONTH 81ST (2ND-DAY). 
—Baltimore Yearly Meeting in Bal 
timore, Md., at 10 a. m. Meeting of 
and Elders, Seventh-day 
before at 11 a. m. 
ELEVENTH MO. 4TH (6TH-DAY). 
—Diligent Circle of King’s Daugh- 
ters, Philadelphia, will hold a cake 
and candy sale at Glenn Hall, 555 N. 
17th Street. 


Ministers 


The Encyclopedia Britannia has 
been taken over by the University of 
Cambridge and the new edition which 
is the 11th, will be issued from the 
University Press. Unlike previous 
editions, the volumes will all be issued 
at one time, about the end of the pres- 
ent year. India paper will be used 
so that the whole 28 volumes will oc- 
cupy a space of only two feet on the 
shelf and the weight of the entire set 
will be only 60 lbs. 


The Twentieth Century (Boston) 
completes its first year with the Sep- 
tember issue. In no. other magazine 
probably are complete reports to be 
found, which are as continuous and 
trustworthy as those given monthly in 
the Twentieth Century's departments 
on Woman’s Progress, Direct Legisla- 
tion, Land and Taxation, Public Own- 
ership, Conservation, city activities, 
Industrial Co-operation, and Propor- 
tional Representation. The pages of 
editorials by B. O. Flower sweep the 
news of the world every month, lucidly 
and with radical observation. His lead- 
ing editorial in the current issue is 
on the labor victory in Australian 
politics.—The first year of this maga- 
zine, Mr. Flower’s revival of his old 
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